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The National School Lunch Program 


Since 1935 there have been federal grants for the pur- 
pose of assisting both public and private non-profit schools 
(including parochial schools) in making provision for 
lunches. Under the permanent act of 1946, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is specifically authorized directly to aid the 
cooperating non-public schools in those states where a 
state educational authority is prohibited by law from mak- 
ing any payment to a private school. 

In the school year 1954-55, the total program involved 
the expenditure of almost $630,000,000 of federal, state, 
and local funds. Of this amount, some $390,000,000 was 
in the form of parents’ payments for children’s luncheons 
and of local contributions. The federal government 
granted in cash about $86,000,000, and the states $70,000,- 
000. The federal government also donated surplus com- 
modities under various categories, valued at over $83,- 
000,000. 

A comprehensive account of the enterprise appeared in 
an article in Social Security Bulletin, Washington, Octo- 
ber, 1956. The following paragraphs are from the article, 
prepared by Sophie R. Dales: 

“About one-third of America’s school population satis- 
fies at least a third of its daily nutritional needs through 
school meals provided by public and private sources under 
the national school lunch program and associated pro- 
grams. From isolated efforts early in the century to sup- 
plement the food in the rural school child’s lunch pail, a 
program has gradually developed that now represents a 
cooperative effort by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, parents, and private local organizations. The pro- 
gram currently provides a nutritionally balanced, usually 
hot, daily meal to more than 10 million elementary and 
secondary school children in all parts of the Nation. The 
total public and private cost of the program has increased 
from $221,000,000 in 1947 to $630,000,000 in 1955. ... 

“In mid-1946, Congress passed the National School 
Lunch Act (Public Law 396, 79th Cong., 2nd sess.). The 
opening section of the act declares it to be ‘the policy of 
Congress, as a measure of national security, to safeguard 
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the heaith and well-being of the Nation’s children and to 
encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious agri- 
cultural commodities and other foods, by assisting the 
States, through grants-in-aid and other means, in provid- 
ing an adequate supply of foods and other facilities for 
the establishment, maintenance, operation and expansion 
of non-profit school-lunch programs.’ 

“Thus, after 11 years of operation on the basis of au- 
thority contained in the annual Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation acts, the school lunch program was ac- 
corded permanent statutory authority. 

“The National School Lunch Act was the first Federal 
legislation to embody a specific and well-defined variable- 
grant formula. Grants to the States are variable, or ‘equal- 
ized,’ to the extent that the amount granted varies directly 
with a State’s need for the program and inversely with 
the financial ability of a State and its localities to support 
the program. Low-Income areas are further assisted in 
that the required rate of non-Federal matching of Fed- 
eral funds in States with an average per capita income be- 
low the national average varies directly with State finan- 
cial ability... . 

“The National School Lunch Act of 1946 required that 
Federal funds for the program be distributed through 
the State education agency. Many States then had estab- 
lished no legal authority under which the education agency 
could accept Federal funds, and for the first year of the 
national program—fiscal year 1946-47—these States could 
accept the Federal cash apportionment only by special 
authorization of their governors, subsequently confirmed 
by legislative action. Within a short time all the States 
had enacted school lunch legislation permitting them to 
participate in the national program, though the laws vary 
widely from State to State. 

“Under these legislative authorizations the Department 
of Agriculture enters into contractual agreements with the 
State education agencies for the operation of the school 
lunch program. In turn, these State authorities approve 
the schools for participation, enter into contractual agree- 
ments with the local sponsor—usually a school board or 
school official (although parent-teacher associations often 
have acted in this capacity)—and provide general super- 
vision of individual school lunch operations. 

“This description of Federal-State-local relations un- 
der the school lunch program does not apply in the juris- 
dictions that have laws prohibiting payment of public 
funds to private schools (27 States and Hawaii). For the 
private schools in those jurisdictions, the Department of 
Agriculture itself signs the agreements with the individ- 
ual local sponsors and assumes the functions that the State 
education agency performs for the public schools. 
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“The agreements signed by State education agencies 
and by the local sponsors include three basic Federal pro- 
gram requirements : 

“(1) The lunch program must be operated on a non- 
profit basis. All receipts must be used to improve the 
meals or to reduce their price, or both. 

“(2) The meals served must meet the nutritional 
standards set by the Department of Agriculture. 

“(3) The lunches must be offered free or at a reduced 
price to children unable to pay the full price. 

“There is no standard price for a school lunch; each 
school sets its own price on the basis of local costs of 
the food, equipment, and labor. A survey by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1952 found that at ‘program’ 
schools—those participating in the national school lunch 
program—the average price charged for a meal was 22 
cents, and the average in ‘non-program’ schools was 40 
cents. At present the range is from about 5 cents to 35 
cents in schools participating in the program. 

“Whether a child shall pay the full price, a reduced 
price, or receive the meal free is determined in a differ- 
ent manner in the various schools. In some places the 
principal makes the decision, and in others, a different 
school official ; in still others the determination that the 
meal shall be free is automatic upon notification by the 
welfare department that the family is a client. The De- 
partment of Agriculture requires that all schools must ar- 
range and implement the exemption from payment in such 
a manner that the child feels no discrimination and suffers 
no embarrassment. 

“The nutritional objectives of the school lunch pro- 
gram are twofold—better health and better diets for chil- 
dren. These objectives are accomplished (1) by serving a 
well-balanced lunch designed to supplement the two meals 
eaten at home, and (2) by serving good nutritious foods. 
As a consequence the school lunchroom is often consid- 
ered a ‘laboratory for learning,’ where children are served 
the kinds of food they need, in the amounts they need for 
good health, and where they learn to eat the variety of 
foods conducive to the development of good food hab- 

“The first Federal donations of foods in the fiscal year 
1935-36 amounted to $244,114. . . . In 1954-55, total Fed- 
eral cash and food donations amounted to $169,500,- 
000. :.. 

“Private funds are still the major source for financing 
the programs. In recent years, 60-65 per cent of the total 
cost of the lunches has been provided by non-governmen- 
tal spending. Parents’ payments alone averaged approxi- 
mately 53 per cent of total expenditures in recent years. 
There is strong local interest in many communities in the 
lunch program, which has frequently been expressed in 
the form of financial donations to improve the meals or 
to buy equipment for their preparation and service. In 
the past few years, private contributions by parent- 
teacher associations, women’s clubs, businessmen’s service 
organizations, and others have averaged about nine per 
cent of the total sums that have been provided from all 
sources. 

“Participation in the school lunch program has in- 
creased steadily, particularly since the passage of the Fed- 
eral permanent legislation in 1946. From 1947 through 
1955, enrollment in public and private elementary and 
secondary schools increased 28 per cent. In the same pe- 
riod the number of children eating school meals served 
under the program increased 82 per cent, almost three 
times as great an increase as that in school enrollment. 
As a proportion of the total school enrollment, the num- 


ber of these children has increased from about one pupil 
out of every five enrolled in 1947 to about one pupil out 
of three enrolled in 1955... . No meaningful comparison 
can be made of the growth over the years in the number 
of schools that serve school lunches because of the trend 
to consolidated schools in suburban as well as rural areas.” 


Twenty Years of Farm Programs 


The farmer, the taxpayer, the consumer will not fully 
benefit from the vast sums going into agricultural aid un- 
til the United States government farm programs are more 
carefully devised to fit the needs for specific commodities 
—even for specific regions—rather than for whole groups 
of commodities, and until more long-range planning is 
done. These are among the central conclusions of a study, 
The Agricultural Commodity Programs: Two Decades of 
Experience. The authors are Murray R. Benedict, profes- 
sor of agricultural economics, Giannini Foundation of 
Agricultural Economics, University of California, and 
Oscar C. Stine, formerly assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. (New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1956. $5.00.) 

If there is one broad generalization that can safely be 
made about the numerous and diverse commodity pro- 
grams undertaken by the federal government during the 
past two decades, say the authors, it is that no one type of 
program can be applied to all commodities or even to any 
very large group of them. Each major commodity, and 
many of the minor ones, has so many peculiarities of its 
own that any program designed to improve its position 
needs to be carefully and specifically worked out to fit the 
existing conditions. 

That aid to agriculture is an integral part of our gov- 
ernment operations and will be continued regardless of 
political parties is not doubted by the authors. “Strong 
political groups are seeking to reverse the drift toward 
greater reliance on competition and unregulated prices 
while other strong political groups, and economic forces, 
are working in the direction of removing or modifying 
some of the governmental restraints and guarantees now 
in effect. ... In keeping with the almost worldwide trend 
toward increased protection of the individual against the 
vicissitudes of price and income declines that are beyond 
his control, it seems clear that some form of price and 
income support will be retained at least for the political- 
ly important crops.” 

The authors say that agriculture will not be left so 
completely at the mercy of chance fluctuations in demand 
and supply as it was before the 1930’s, but some guiding 
principle is necessary. The problem is to channel into 
agriculture a reasonably adequate share of the total na- 
tional income without at the same time maintaining it 
as an overexpanded and relatively inefficient part of the 
economy, or, alternatively, to shift enough resources out 
of agriculture so that it will obtain in the market, in most 
years, a return comparable in real terms with those 
achieved by other groups. 


Air-Conditioned Hog House 


“Farmers Charles and Dick Reish have 185 contented 
hogs on their farm near South Bend, Ind., all because of 
a purchase they made last summer. 

“For a long time the brothers had brooded about how 
the hot Hoosier summer slowed the fattening of their 
porkers. That meant dollars to the Reishes because the 
quicker a hog reaches marketing weight and the less feed 
he consumes, the higher are the profits. 
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“So, the Reishes called in a Carrier Corporation dis- 
tributor and bought a ten-ton cooling unit. All summer 
the hogs lolled in 65-degree comfort. 

“Proof was in the plumping, it turned out, because the 
Reishes discovered in practice what the scientists at Pur- 
due and California Universities had been saying—that 
hogs require one-third less feed to gain a pound at 65 
degrees than they do at 90 degrees. ... 

“According to Carrier Corporation, the Reish brothers 
have not yet air conditioned their farmhouse.” 

—New York Times, November 14, 1956. 


Birth Rate: Trends and Outlook 


The following statement, published in Statistical Bul- 
letin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
October, 1956, No. 37, presents the major portion of a 
summary of data on the birth rate since 1940 in the 
United States. The issue also contains valuable tables, 
omitted here. 

“The past decade has seen an average of 3.8 million 
births annually in the United States, or 1% times the 
number in 1940. In 1954, for the first time in our history, 
births passed the 4 million mark—the estimate is 4,078,- 
000—and climbed further to just short of 4.1 million last 
year. Moreover, the outlook is that the number will be 
even greater this year and will remain around 4 million 
in the years immediately ahead. 

“The rise in the birth rate has been most pronounced 
among younger women... . At ages 20-24 years, for ex- 
ample, the birth rate reached successively higher levels 
during each of the past five years. By 1955, it was one 
seventh above the immediate postwar peak recorded in 
1947, and the highest in more than a generation. Even 
women in their 30’s have made a substantial contribution 
to the recent upswing in births. In fact, only among wom- 
en past the prime of reproductive life—those at ages 40 
and over—has there been little change in the birth rate 
during the past decade or two. 

“In its early phases, the upsurge in births reflected 
largely the record number of new families formed. In 
recent years, however, the baby boom has been sustained 
by a high level of fertility among married couples, as 
evidenced by the continuing rise in the birth rate at vir- 
tually all childbearing ages. 

“A relatively large proportion of young couples each 
year become parents. Thus, in 1954 and 1955, the propor- 
tion was close to one half for families in which the wife 
was in her teens and one third where she was 20-24 years 
of age. At least one out of every five wives at ages 25-29 
had a baby during the year... . 

“The fertility patterns by age are obviously related to a 
growing popularity of moderate size families. Most strik- 
ing is the fact that an increasing number of couples are 
now having a third or a fourth child. The annual rate 
for third births has climbed from 1.8 per 100 married 
women under age 45 in 1940-41 to 3.1 per 100 in 1954-55. 
The rise has been equally marked for fourth births, the 
rate increasing by 70 per cent during this period. .. . 

“Fifth and subsequent births have also increased some- 
what in recent years, and are likely to continue upward 
for the balance of the decade. However, there is little 
likelihood that the rates for these birth orders will return 
to the high levels of the 1920’s. The rate for fifth chil- 
dren, for example, has increased from its low point of 
0.6 per 100 in 1942 to 1.0 per 100 in 1955, which is still 
50 per cent below the rate in 1920. For sixth and later 
children, the disparity between present rates and those of 
a generation ago is even greater. 
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“Also noteworthy is the pattern for second births, 
which had increased almost without interruption from a 
low point in 1933 to a peak in 1952. Although the rate has 
since fallen off somewhat, it is still at an unusually high 
level—one third above the rate in 1940 and about one 
eighth higher than in 1920. Moreover, in 1954-55 the 
number of families which had a second child exceeded 
those having a first child—a situation which is probably 
without precedent in our history. 

“The rate for first births has been stable in the past 
four years, remaining at a level about 10 per cent below 
that of 1940-41. Since first births generally parallel the 
trend of marriages, their number is not expected to change 
materially in the near future. In the late 1960’s, however, 
when marriages are likely to rise sharply again, first births 
may equal and even exceed the record numbers which oc- 
curred in the years immediately after World War II. 

“The shift toward larger families has come at a time 
when men and women are marrying earlier in life. As a 
result, a large proportion of the births are to relatively 
young parents. In more than two fifths of the families 
which had a child during 1954-55, the wife was under 25 
years of age, and in seven tenths she was under age 30.” 


Steps and Traditions of AA 


On the inside cover page of The AA Grapevine appear 
statements entitled “The Twelve Steps” and “The Twelve 
Traditions,” which are reproduced in full below. The AA 
Grapevine is “the international monthly journal of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, devoted to those seeking further 
knowledge on the problem of alcoholism, with the hope 
that it will help alcoholics everywhere.” The AA Grape- 
vine is published at 241 East Broadway, New York 2, 
N. Y., at $2.50 a year. The following quotation is made 
by permission of the editor. 


“The Twelve Steps” 


“One: We admitted we were powerless over alcohol . . . 
that our lives had become unmanageable. Two: Came to 
believe that a Power greater than ourselves could restore 
us to sanity. Three: Made a decision to turn our will and 
our lives over to the care of God as we understood Him. 
Four: Made a searching and fearless moral inventory of 
ourselves. Five: Admitted to God, to ourselves, and to 
another human being the exact nature of our wrongs. Six: 
Were entirely ready to have God remove all these defects 
of character. Seven: Humbly asked Him to remove our 
shortcomings. Eight: Made a list of all persons we had 
harmed and became willing to make amends to them all. 
Nine: Made direct amends to such people wherever pos- 
sible, except when to do so would injure them or others. 
Ten: Continued to take personal inventory and when we 
were wrong promptly admitted it. Eleven: Sought through 
prayer and meditation to improve our conscious contact 
with God as we understood Him, praying only for knowl- 
ledge of His will for us and the power to carry that out. 
Twelve: Having had a spiritual awakening as the result 
of these Steps, we tried to carry this message to alcoholics, 
and to practice these principles in all our affairs.” 


“The Twelve Traditions” 


“One: Our common welfare should come first; per- 
sonal recovery depends upon AA unity. Two: For our 
group purpose there is but one ultimate authority ...a 
loving God as He may express Himself in our group con- 
science. Our leaders are but trusted servants . . . they do 
not govern. Three: The only requirement for AA mem- 
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bership is a desire to stop drinking. Four: Each group 
should be autonomous except in matters affecting other 
groups or AA as a whole. Five: Each group has but one 
primary purpose .. . to carry its message to the alcoholic 
who still suffers. Six: An AA group ought never endorse, 
finance or lend the AA name to any related facility or 
outside enterprise, lest problems of money, property and 
prestige divert us from our primary purpose. Seven: Every 
AA group ought to be fully self-supporting, declining 
outside contributions. Fight: Alcoholics Anonymous 
should remain forever non-professional, but our service 
centers may employ special workers. Nine: AA, as such, 
ought never be organized; but we may create service 
boards or committees directly responsible to those they 
serve. Ten: Alcoholics Anonymous has no opinion on 
outside issues ; hence the AA name ought never be drawn 
into public controversy. Eleven: Our public relations pol- 
icy is based on attraction rather than promotion ; we need 
always maintain personal anonymity at the level of press, 
radio and films. Twelve: Anonymity is the spiritual 
foundation of all our Traditions, ever reminding us to 
place principles before personalities.” 


Dial for Inspiration 


Every day John Sutherland Bonnell, minister of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, makes a 
recording of a new message thirty seconds in length which 
is played for all who dial a number listed in the telephone 
book under the church’s name as the “Prayer Telephone.” 
Every hour about 800 calls come on the ten trunk lines at- 
tached to the machine that plays the record. This and 
many other installations of “Recorded Solace” are re- 
ported in Time, New York, December 10, 1956. 

In Los Angeles, 10,000 people “dial for inspiration” 
given in a record arranged by the Y.M.C.A. About 10,000 
calls a month go to a machine maintained by the “Chris- 
tian Evangelical Church,” San Francisco. In Denver come 
600 calls a day to a machine maintained by Roman Cath- 
olic women who have organized “Our Lady of the Bell.” 

No one knows how many plans are in operation. There 
are at least three in New York City, five in New England, 
17 in the State of Washington. In Seattle numerous 
callers overwhelmed the lines, blew fuses, and threw a 
telephone exchange into confusion until the telephone 
company installed supplementary “disaster service.” 

The messages seem to vary considerably, ranging from 
Scripture readings and prayers, to short talks or sermons. 
One message says that being cheerful costs nothing and 
“pays big dividends.” 

[One local religious group in New York which has es- 
tablished counseling service given by volunteer psycholo- 
gists reports that it is being overwhelmed by troubled 
people who come from the streets wanting to talk about 
their difficulties. | 


Schwenkfelder Farmer Speaking 


In the course of a series of poems under the general 
title, The Church in the Heart, Millen Brand writes a 
poem, “Josephus Gerhard,” recording a conversation with 
a farmer with this name, aged 95. He is one of the 
Schwenfelders, a smal! and highly respected denomination 
in Eastern Pennsylvania. The closing lines of the poem, 
recording several local experiences, as published in The 
Beloit Poetry Journal, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc., Vol. 
5, No. 4, are as follows: 


I was at the barber’s 
and they were talking about communities. 
I said in ours we loved one another. 
One said that could not be said 
of any community anywhere. 
I said, “Well, ours is that way.” 
As he thrusts his strong stick out, 
he repeats, “Yes, ours is that way.” 


“Poetry and Rural Life” 


It was the poet Keats who said “the poetry of earth 
is never dead,” and certainly the enduring works of 
American poets like Frost, Markham, Thoreau and many 


others bear eloquent testimony to the truth of this 


observation. 

A contribution to the understanding of the “poetry of 
earth” as it relates to things rural and more particularly 
“to the abiding values inherent in rural life” has been 
made by Benson Y. Landis of the staff of this Bureau 
in a booklet, Poetry and Rural Life (New York, Depart- 
ment of Town and Country Church, Division of Home 
Missions, National Council of Churches, 1956). The six- 
teen interpretative essays on American poets who “have 
made much of rural symbolism, and whose works have 
many rural accents,” have appeared, or will appear, in the 
National Council periodical Town and Country Church. 

The collection of essays, filling some seventy-six pages, 
deals with many different poetic stylists. We appreciate 
the “grace and power” of Frost present within the poet’s 
“mild restraint” ; the poetry of Vachel Lindsay “a vision- 
ary who sang unique songs”; Walt Whitman, the mes- 
senger “of love that would bind men together” ; “the vigor 
and freedom” of Carl Sandburg who “hears the plain 
speech of plain people.” 

Dr. Landis writes on many other famous poets of 
American life, including James Whitcomb Riley, Edwin 
Markham (“Man With the Hoe”), William Cullen Bry- 
ant, among others. These essays are a blending of inter- 
pretation, quotation, personal observation and instruction 
which should please many who derive pleasure from verse 
and love the American countryside. 

‘If a quotation from Poetry and Rural Life were to be 
selected which characterizes the spirit and purpose of this 
little book it would be perhaps Dr. Landis’s selection from 
James Hearst’s “The Grail”: 


The snow falls like flakes of light— 
Wherefore we come, Lord, bearing our promises . . 
What greater praise canst thou have 
Than that we seek the grail 
Not in the heavens, Lord, among the stars’ 
cold radiance, 
But in the furrow, the plowed field, the meadow, 
The places where it blooms for man in his short life. 


Special Advisers Arrive in Baseball 


“George H. Sisler, sixty-three, chief scout of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates since 1950, today was given a unique job 
of special adviser to the field manager to improve the 
club’s offensive punch. 

“General Manager, Joe L. Brown, who made the an- 
nouncement at a news conference, said Sisler will take 
complete charge of the team’s hitting both at home and 
abroad. He’ll sit in the stands in street clothes and pick 
out the individual flaws of the players... . ” 

—From an Associated Press dispatch, 
published in the Herald Tribune 
New York, December 20, 1956. 
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